“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Comper. 
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The Rag-Picker and Her Donkey. 


It was in front of the Rotunda, and 9 o'clock in 
morning. The sun hung in the fog like a 
globe of fire, but cast forth no beams. e wind 
Was cruel to the poor world. 
A female rag-picker, pale and famished, led by 
bridle a poor little donkey, which seemed a 
hundred years old, and which dragged a poor little 
fart, full of the rubbish of the street ; rags, broken 
bottles, torn papers, worn-out skillets, crusts of 
» the thousand nothings which are the for- 
tune of rag-pickers.. The woman had done good 
Work since oi. but the donkey was ready to 
drop. He stopped short, as if he had made up his 
His legs trembled and 


Mind to go no farther. 
threatened a fall. He hung his head with resigna- 


tion, as if awaiting the stroke of death. 

The sight touched and arrested me. A man 
Would have cursed and beaten the poor beast to 
Fouse him ; the woman looked at him with an eye 
of motherly pity. The donkey returned her look, 


my best for you, night after night, because I saw 
your misery was greater than mine. You have 
treated me well, sharing your bread with me, but 
lam dying at last.” 

The woman looked at him and said gently, 
“ Come, come, dear Pierrot, do not leave me here.” 
She lightened the load by taking out a basket of 
broken bottles. “Come, now,” she said, as if talk- 
ing to a child, “you can get along nicely now.” 
She put her shoulders to the wheel, but the donkey 
did not move. He knew he had not the strength 
to walk to St. Ouen, his wretched home. 
coaxed him. ‘How do you think we can get on 
this way, Pierrot? To be sure, I could drag the 
cart; but 1 can’t put you in it, and you would be 
ashamed to be dragged after it.’ The donkey 
raised his ears, but no move. 

I was going to speak to her, when she ran to the 
nearest wine-shop. The donkey followed her with 
anxious eyes; he seemed fearful that he would die 
without his mistress. He was so little you would 
have taken him at a distance for a Pyrenean dog. 
He had grown gray in the harness. A few tufts 
of gray hair remained here and there on his 
emaciated body. He looked like a mountain 
burned bare in many places. His resigned air 
showed a mind free from worldly vanities. He 
was far past the age where one strikes attitudes. 
He was almost transparent in his leanness. But 
his face was all the more expressive. It had some- 
thing almost human in its intelligence and good- 
ness. 

The rag-picker soon returned, bringing a piece 
of bread and a piece of sugar. Pierrot turned 
and showed his teeth, like old piano-keys. But 
although it was his breakfast-time, he had no 
more strength in his mouth than in his legs. She 

ave him the sugar. He took it asif to oblige 
er, but dropped it again, and the same with the 


bread. 
“Ah! mon Dieu! What shall I do?” said the 
rag-picker. She thought no more of her cart. 


She was full of anxiety for her friend Pierrot. 
“ Pierrot!” she cried again. Two great tears came 
to her eyes. She took his head in her arms and 
kissed him like a child. The caress did what 
nothing elsecould do. Theanimal roused himself 
and brayed as in his best days. I feared it was 
only his swan song. I approached and said to the 
woman, “ You seem to be in trouble.” 

“Oh,” she cried, crying, “if you knew how I 
love this beast. I saved him from the butchers 


She still © 


The father is gone and one other, and my eldest 
daughter was taken away a fortnight ago. My 
worst grief was that I had to take one to the 
Foundlings—I had eleven in all —four of them died 
at the breast. This little donkey has been my con- 
solation. He was better company than my hus- 
band. He never got drunk, and never beat me, 
and [ never beat him. Did I, Pierrot?” 

The poor little beast appeared to share in the 
conversation. He half raised his ears and assented. 
One of my friends passed by and asked me what 
I was doing. “I am making a new friend. Here, 
you want to help me in a work of charity?” 
“ With all my heart.” 

“Very well. Let us buy this donkey and put him 
on the retired list. This good woman will take 
care of him.” The rag-picker looked at us 
severely, fearing we were laughing at her. But 
when she saw the shine of the louis-d’or, she 
smiled. “How much did Pierrot cost?” “Ten 
franes.” “Well, you go back to the abattoir and 
buy another, and take good care of this one.” I 
gave my card to this woman and said good-by. 

That evening the poor woman came to me in 
tears. I understood at once. “Ah, sir, he is 
gone!” “Poor Pierrot.” “Yes, sir, we got to St. 
Quen one way or another. But when we came in 
sight of our hut he fell on his knees. I tried to 
raise him, but this time it was all over. My chil- 
dren came running and crying. They talked to 
him and kissed him. He looked at them so sadly 
as to break our hearts. I tell you, there are lots 
of people in the world not worth half so much as 
poor Pierrot. Think of it, he wanted to die at 
home, after finishing his day’s work!” 

The rag-picker opened her hand, and I saw the 
money I had given her in the morning. “Here 
are your hundred francs, sir.” 

I do not know whether I most admired the 
donkey, who did his duty to death, or the woman, © 
more delicate than our charity. 

ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE true workingmen are those who love work 
and love to see it rightly done—who finish their 
task for its own sake. 


Work is victory ; wherever work is done, vic- 
tory is obtained. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


** Bible Animals.”’ 


Awork with the above title, by Rev. J. G. Wood, 
has recently been published, and is both useful 
and interesting. 

It is curious to find that the Israelites regarded 
the owl with the same feelings of aversion with 
which so many other people, ancient and modern, 
have viewed it, and the tact of its being held in 
abomination, naturally prevented it from becoming 
an article of food. How much the language of 
the Scripture gains in impressiveness trom the 
application of ideas suggested by the habits and 
characteristics of animals, is shown by the author 
in many striking passages. Thus the prophet 
Jeremiah, in deploring the wretched condition into 
which Judea had fallen, refers to the jackal, which 
is here called fox, as its appropriate tenant. “ For 
this, our heart is faint, ior these things our eyes 
are dim: because of the mountain of Zion, which 
is desolate, the foxes walk upon it.” In reference 
to the sheep, which is so extensively reierred to in 
the Scriptures, and both by way of description 
and symbol serves such varied uses, there are 
some curious statements in this volume. It is 
interesting to learn that the custom of watering 
the sheep which is peculiar to the Orientals, has 
come down to our time in connection with the 
courtship and marriage of the men who draw the 
water and pour it into the sheep-troughs with the 
girls to whose charge the flocks have been com- 
mitted. And David's skill with the sling, which 
seems so remarkable in countries where it is 
regarded as a mere toy, was directly fostered by 
his use of it as a shepherd, the straying sheep 
before whom a stone had been skilfully thrown, 
recognizing this as a signal to go back, and 
enemies recognizing its tremendous force as a 
weapon. There are some curious facts about 
ostriches given by the writer, who shows that the 
charges of stupidity brought against these birds 
are unfounded, and that its habits prove that they 
were referred to, instead of owls, in the passages 
in which Job declared himself a companion to 
them and a brother to dragons. The way in 
which the sacred writers are vindicated from the 
charges of ignorance in regard to the habits of 
these and other creatures, shows an accurate 
knowledge of the subject which is made so inter- 
esting in these pages.—Bostun Globe. 
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Can Birds Converse? 

Dr. Charles C. Abbott cites the following occur- 
rence to show that birds possess some mode of 
conveying ideas to one another: In the spring of 
1872, a pair of cat-birds were noticed carrying 
material for a nest to a patch of blackberry-briars 


hard by. To test their ingenuity, Dr. Abbott took 
a long, narrow strip of muslin, too long for one 
bird conveniently to carry, and placed it on the 
ground in such a position as to be seen by the 
birds when searching for material. In a few 
moments one of the cat-birds spied the strip and 
endeavored to carry it off; but its length and 
weight, however he took hold of it—and he tried 
many times—impeded his flight, and atter worry- 
ing a long time over it the bird flew off for 
assistance. In a few moments he returned with 
his mate, and then, standing near the strip, they 
appeared to hold a consultation. The chirping, 
twittering, murmuring, and occasional ejaculations 
were all unmistakable. In a few moments these 
all ceased, and the work commenced. Each took 
hold of the muslin strip at about the same distance 
in each case from the ends, and, taking flight 
simultaneously, bore it away. Soon there was 
much jabbering at the nest; the birds could not 
agree how to use the strip, and it was finally 
abandoned; but so, too, was the nest, and the 
birds left the neighborhood. 


> 


I on that man as happy who, when there 
is a question of suc¢gess, looks into his work for a 
reply, not into the market, not into opinion, not 
into patronage. 


The Swallow’s Faith. 
A swallow in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ‘neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled, 
With patient heart; but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The Jast soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again; and last night, hearing calls, 
1 looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan ? 
Have Faitn, and struggle on! 


or 


Rapid News-Carrier. 


An ocean-homing bird, of great docility, intelli- 
— and spirit, has been found in Iceland, which 

ies at a meteor-like speed of 150 miles an hour, 
and is able to find its home over sea and land, from 
any part of the habitable world. A pair of these 
birds, a few days ago, brought despatches from 
Paris to a lonely spot, congenial to their nature, in 
a wild and rocky part of Kent, within ten miles of 
London, in one and one-half hours. Press earrier- 
pigeons took the despatches on to the city, the 
whole distance from Paris to London, by actual 
parcel mode of conveyance, being done within one 
and one-half hours! If the experiments at present 
being made in training and educating them con- 
tinue successful, it is hoped by next summer to 
establish a daily miniature ocean mail between 
America and Europe, the whole distance to be 
traversed between sunrise in one hemisphere and 
sunset in the other.— London Live-Stock Journal. 


IF there is a past in which men have done ill, 
let them have hope, for there is a future in which 
they may do well. 


Horses and Bugle-Calis. 

A writer who was among the horses in our late 
war time, says the army horses, generally speaking, 
were a knowing set, although many of them were 
perverse and vicious. The boys had a theory that 
all the kicking, biting and balky horses were sent 
tothearmy. Buta majority of these soon yielded 
to discipline, and the trooper and his horse soon 
froze to each other. The horse followed his 
master, came at a call, obeyed signs as well as 
words, and at times warned his master of danger. 
Horses learned the bugle-call readily, as well as 
their places, and to start the horse it was only 
necessary to sound “ feed or water call.” In action, 
many horses would about face, turn right or left, 
halt, move forward, etc., at the bugle sound with- 
out a word or sign from the riders. 

Coming off Chancellorsville battle-field, the 
captain Of a battery dismounted to look after a 
disabled gun, the remainder of the battery passing 
on. His horse broke loose, joined the column, 
took his place at the head, and would allow no one 
to approach him until two or three miles had been 
travelled. The concussions of artillery discharges 
affected the hearing of horses as it did that of 
men. Often the ears would fall down, instead of 
standing erect, making so much change in the 
appearance of a horse that his rider would hardly 
recognize him. Tired men moved much better 
under the influence of music, and the horses 
worked better under the bugle.— Selected. 


Immortality of Animals. 
BY W. H. H. MURRAY. 

Of late years I have grown to think that no life- 
principle is ever destroyed by the Great Life-Giver, 
Of all germs that He plants, I doubt if any ever 
fail to truit themselves by reason of terminated 
existence. Annihilation is not, to me, so abhor- 
rent as it is incredible; nor so incredible as it is 
illogical. I see no reason why He who made my 
dog’s life, should wish to strike the living and 
happy entity out of existence. I see no reason 
why He who made such a beautiful and eloquent 
expression of alfection, of obedience, and of faith- 
fulness, should, without cause, destroy it forever, 
To me the universe is peopled with life; and there 
is no reason why any order of life should be 
destroyed through lack of room. God's spaces 
are not overcrowded; His realms are not suffocat- 
ingly populous. There is room for all that He 
has made, of bird, and beast, and man; and room, 
friends, for more than he has yet made. The form 
perisheth ; but that which animated the form and 
used it for its needs, after my way of thinking, 
survives. The life, given of Ged, and given out of 
God, lives on. The same argument which proves 
my immortality, proves, so far as I can see, the 
immortalily of every living creature; unless I be 
egotistic enough to imagine that my kind alone, 
of all that God has made of living things, are 
worth preserving. 

But | have another view, which is, that God does 
not trifle when he creates. Creation, with Him, is 
a grave act,—a solemn and wise act. There is no 
haphazard creation; no creation in sport as it 
were, of things that were not awe | needed. 
Hence, it happens, that whatever is worth creating 
is worth preserving. All life has happiness at the 
centre of it, and has the power to make ha 
piness. I cannot conceive how a life which is 
happy in itself, and gives mount can be 
destroyed by one to whose heart the happiness of 
all his creatures is the great prime motive of his 
government. Therefore, I repeat, that annihila- 
tion is utterly illogical to me, reasoning from 
what is known of the Divine Mind and its charac- 
teristics. Every life-principle has its use, I say to 
myself, and for aught I conceive, must therefore 
have its destiny. If the life-principle has a use 
not pemaael by the earth, then is there reason 
to suppose that I shall exist when I have passed 
away from earth. But to imagine that I am the 
only life-principle worth preserving, is such colos- 
sal criticism on my part, and such usurpation of 
judgment in respect to God’s designs and feelings, 
that, while possessed of any intellectual modesty 
and any reverence, [ am forbidden to make it. 
The argument against annihilation does not base 
its premise upon my existence alone, but upon 
the existence of every life-principle found any- 
where upon the earth. The testimony in favor 
of mind as contrasted with simple matter, thus 
becomes cumulative. And the conviction which 
crests it as white as my faith in God. 

You thus see that the reverential principle is not 
only rudimental to the mind, but that it is a prin- 
ciple of very fine quality, and both wide and 
practical in its application. It might almost be 
said that a thoroughly reverential mind would not 
commit sin. See what reverence would do: It 
would check all profanity. It would forever stop 
blasphemy. It would restore parentage to the 
throne of its dignity, and surround it with finest 
regard. It would prevent cruelty to animals, as it 
did among the Egyptians. It would inculcate the 
duty of physical education, beyond what the 
artistic vanity of the Greeks did. It would bring 
to the assistance of devotion the loveliness an 
grandeur of nature, as it brought them to the aid 
of Hebrew piety; and last of all, perhaps finer 
than all, it would deepen and confirm the humane 
impulse, and cause every one to recognize the 
divinity in human nature, and to include all men 
wherever living, however situated, within the 
embrace of universal brotherhood, 


THE soul that suffers is stronger than the soul 
that rejoices. 
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The Education of Canaries. 
A gentleman residing at Phoenixville, Pa., has 


* several very fine canary-birds, to which he has 


given much attention. One of the birds he has 
taught to sing “ Home, Sweet Home,” clearly and 
distinctly. His mode of instruction is as follows: 
He placed the canary in a room where it could not 
hear the singing of other birds, and suspended its 
cage from the ceiling, so that the bird would see 
its reflection in a mirror. Beneath the glass he 
places a musical-box, that was regulated to play 
no other tune but “ Home, Sweet Home.” Hear- 
ing no other sounds but this, and believing the 
music proceeded from the bird it saw in the mir- 
ror, the young canary soon began to catch the 
notes, and finally accomplished what its owner 
had been laboring to attain, that of singing the 
song perfectly.— Reading Eagle. 
The Affectionate Hawk and its Pet Kitten. 

A lady was once walking amid the scenery of 
the Isle of Wight, when she observed a little 
kitten curled up on a mossy bank, in all the 
security of a midday nap. It was a beautiful little 
creature, and the lad gently approached, in order 
to stroke it, when suddenly down swooped a hawk, 
unced upon the sleeping kitten, and completely 
d it from her sight. It was a kestrel. Our 
friend was greatly shocked, and tried to rescue 
the little victim, but the kestrel stood at bay and 
refused to move. There he stood on the bank, 
firmly facing her, and all her efforts to drive him 
from his prey failed. The lady hurried on to a 
fisherman’s cottage, which was near at hand, and 
told of the little tragedy with the eloquence of 
real feeling. 

But the fisher-folk were not so disconcerted, 
and, laughing, said : 

“Tt is always so; that hawk always comes 
down if anybody goes near the kitten. He has 
taken to the kitten. and he stays near at hand to 
watch whenever it goes to sleep.” 

The case was so remarkable that the lady in- 
ape further into its history, and learned that 
the kitten’s mother had died, and that the fisher- 
man’s family had missed the little nursling. 
After some time, they observed a kestrel hawk 
loitering about the cottage; they used to throw 
him scraps of meat, and they noticed that he 
always carried off a portion of every meal, drag- 
ging even heavy bones away out of sight. His 
movements were watched, and they saw that he 
carried the stores to the roof of a cottage. A 
ladder was placed, some one ascended, and there, 
nestling in a hole in the thatch, lay the lost kitten, 
thriving prosperously under the tender care of its 
strange foster-father. The foundling was brought 
down, and restored to civilized life, but the bandit- 
protector was not disposed to resign his charge, 
and ever kept at hand to fiy to the rescue when- 
ever dangerous ladies threatened it with a caress. 

A parrot belonging to Mrs. Theodore Byxbee of 
Meriden perched himself on her breast when she 
was fatally ill, the other day, and was with diffi- 
culty driven away. Since Mrs. Byxbee’s death, 
the bird has refused to eat or to talk, and seems to 
realize what has happened, as if he were human. 

A LAMB once formed a strong friendship for a 
a and the two were always seen in company. 

henever the pony would be driven out, the lamb 
would follow like a dog; and if set upon, the 
ny would turn his head, and show signs of 
sapprobation. If in danger on the road, the 
lamb would run to the pony, and find refuge 
under him. If forcibly separated, the lamb would 
bleat, and the pony would neigh; but both would 
be in a good-humor when allowed to be in com- 
pany again. ‘The lamb would sometimes be 
allowed to visit a flock of sheep; but, though 
liking the company of other lambs for a time, true 
to the old friendship, it left the flock very willingly 
when the pony was driven by. 


The Hen and the Honey-Bee. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GELLETT, BY JOHN G. SAXE. 
A lazy Hen—the story goes— 
Loquacious, pert, and self-conceited, 
Espied a Bee upon a rose, 
And thus the busy insect greeted : 


“Say, what’s the use of such as you, 
(Excuse the freedom of a neighbor!) 
Who gad about, and never do 
A single act of useful labor? 


“T’ve marked you well for many a day, 
In garden blooms and meadow-clover ; 

Now here, now there, in wanton play ; 

From morn to night an idle rover. 


“ While I discreetly bide at home; 
A faithful wife—the best of mothers; 
About the fields you idly roam, 
Without the least regard for others. 


“ While I lay eggs, or hatch them out, 
You seek the flowers most sweet and fragrant, 
And, sipping honey, stroll about, 
At best a good-for-nothing vagrant!” 


“Nay,” said the Bee, “you do me wrong; 
I’m useful too; perhaps you doubt it, 
Because—though toiling all day long— 
I scorn to make a fuss about it! 


“ While you, with every egg that cheers 
Your daily task, must stop and hammer 
The news in other peoples’ ears, 
Till they are deafened with the clamor! 


“Come now with me, and see my hive, 
And note how folks may work in quiet; 
To useful arts much more alive 
Than you with all your cackling riot!” 


Song of the Starling and Bobolink. 
If California has no mocking-bird, like the 


South, and no bobolink, like New England, it 


nevertheless has a starling. The song of the 
bobolink is a sort of ecstasy—“ pure rapture,” as 
Ik Marvel says-—the inspiration of its favorite 
clime in the Carolinas, and it sings never so well 


as when swaying blithely on a wind-rocked bush. 
The mocking-bird, too, sings with a Southern 
abandon, shaking from his little throat “ floods of 
delicious music.” But the starling has the richest 
voice. It sits all the morning in the modest place 
—generally hidden in the bush—and, from the 
fulness of its own deep and quiet joy, pours forth 
the incomparable sweetness of its orisons. It 
needs no spurts and jumps of coquetry, no flitting 
and swinging on the bush, and flashing of gaudy 
colors in the sun, to trick forth its peerless song. 
In my opinion the California starling is the one 
perfect singer of our continent. France has never 
produced a contralto singer, and Italy can boast 
but little more; but ice-bound Scandinavia gives 
us Jenny Lind and Nillsson. ‘The flippant songsters 
of the sunny South (for the bobolink is nearly 
Southern) can. never compare with the starling, 
dwelling in the cool and changeless mountain 
valleys of California.—Overland Monthly. 


4@ 


A story comes from Fairfield, Herkimer County, 
N. Y., of a music-loving dove. It is said that 
when the piano is played in the house of the dove’s 
owners, it will fly into the house and perch on the 
head of the performer, where it will remain until 
the piece is played, when it will jump upon the 
keyboard of the instrument and hop about the 
keys, thus producing sounds it seems to enjoy. 
Friends of the family frequently visit the house to 
witness the bird’s strange antics. 


+o 


Part of the very nobility of the devotion of the 
true workman to his work, consists in the fact that 
a man is not daunted by findiyg that drudgery 
must be done. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 

Mr. Ezra Tirrell, of East Weymouth(about eighty 
years of age), has seldom been absent from chure 
for many years. He has anold horse that has, for 
several years, carried him and his family to church, 
stopping on the way for a neighbor. Last Sun- 
day, the old gentleman, being sick, staid at home, 
and while the bells were ringing saw the old horse 
go by the window. Supposing he had got loose, 
he told his boy to follow him The boy traced 
him first to the neighbor's, where, after his usual 
stop, he had proceeded quietly to the meeting- 
house door, stopped, turned about, and gone to his 
usual place in the shed, where he was found quietly 
waiting for the services to close, as he had done 
for so many years i. 

WeymoutH, Feb., 1876. 

Sermons Against Vivisection, Check-Reins, and Cock- 
Fighting. 

We are glad to announce a sermon, which has 
been described as a powerful argument against 
painful vivisections, preached by Dr. Vaughan, 
Master of the Temple. Mr. Haweis has also 
recently preached two sermons denouncing vivi- 
section and bearing-reins. We are informed that 
his fashionable church was filled to overflowin 
on both occasions, and that his eloquence tol 
with marked effect on his audience. An inter- 
esting point of one of his discourses was a 
description of an experiment made on himself by, 
the gag bearing-rein. He said he would not at 
first believe that mere constraint would cause much 
pain, and he therefore gagged himself, from 
which he was compelled to ery for deliverance 
in about ten minutes. Canon Birch has also 
preached at St. Stephen’s, Westminster, on the 
general subject, when his appeal to young persons 
was extremely impressive. Archdeacon Fearon, 
at the same church, has preached a most telling 
and able sermon against cock-fighting.—Animal 
World. 
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Bird’s Foreknowledge. 


An eminent European ornithologist has just 
given to the world the results of his observations 
concerning the influence of epidemics upon birds, 
to which yb has devoted the last thirty years of 
his life. His statements, fortified by numerous 
references to facts, are peculiar, and decidedly 
interesting. The chief of his conclusions js that 
birds, like the sparrows and swallows and others 
of various species, will leave any city that is 
threatened with an epidemic, as cholera, for 
instance, and return only after the disease shall 
have abated. The author himself observed this 
in St. Petersburg and Riga in 1848, in West 
Prussia in 1849, in Hanover in 1850, and again in 
Galicia in 1872. In every instance the sparrows 
suddenly disappeared from the streets, roofs and 
trees of the city, and a few days thereafter the 
disease broke out. Within several days after the 
epidemic had ceased, the birds reappeared. Havin 
communicated his observations to other ornithol- 
ogists, he was gratified to find that the same 
eomceidence had also been observed by them, and 
numerous instances were given him confirming 
the fact. 


Tnere is a bird in Peru to which the natives 
have given the beautiful name of alma perdida 
(the lost soul), whose cry is exceedingly melan- 
choly; the first note is shrill and long, and is 
followed by three more of the same length, but 
gradually deepening in tone. The Peruvians say 
it is bewailing the dead. 


+or 


WE should learn never to interpret duty by 
success. The opposition which assails us in the 
course of obedience is no evidence that we are 
mistaken.—Newman Hall. 


HAVE courage enough to review your own 
conduct, to condemn it where you detect faults, to 
amend it to the best of your ability, to make good 
resolves for future guidance, aad to keep them. 
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Boston, March, 1876. 


Annual Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the choice 
of officers, will be held at the rooms, 186 Wash- 
ington Street, on Tuesday, 28th inst., at 11 a. M. 

Please Renew Memberships. 

At this period we annually send out our invita- 
tions to renew memberships, as our year expires 
on the 21st inst. 

We trust our invitation will not be disregarded, 
for we feel the need of the society’s work, and 
have good reason to believe that if it were not 
continued, former abuses would be repeated. It 
is only by constant watchfulness, and by a con- 
stant dread of the law held up by our five hundred 
agents, that hundreds of men are kept in check, 
and thousands of animals saved from suffering. 


or 


Watering-Troughs in Country Towns. 
[Continued.] 

Wilmington, 4; Dudley, troughs 5, roadside 
*brooks 13; Deerfield, troughs 5, several roadside 
brooks; Amesbury,6; Salisbury, 4; Newton, 7; 
West Bridgewater, 5 (corrected list), roadside 
brooks 3. 

Few realize the comfort conferred by a water- 
ing-trough on the highway. We hear of one ina 
central position in Amesbury or Salisbury, where 
five roads converge, at which hundreds of animals 
are refreshed daily in summer. The editor of the 
“Amesbury Villager” is said to have been mainly 
instrumental in locating this trough. Let all 
country editors urge this subject upon their 
readers. 


Agents, Lookout 
for cattle and sheep driven over the roads leading 
from Brighton and Watertown Markets. For 
twenty miles in every direction they should be 
watchful. There are many cases that need remedy. 
Lame, sick, and weary animals are often forced 
along, and rough boys and sometimes men are 
free in the use of sticks and stones in forcing them 
forward, 
A few arrests would lessen this evil. 


Dog- Fighters Punished. 

The New York Society have prosecuted John 
Gullary and James Fitzgerald for managing a 
dog-fight, and they were sentenced each to one 
year in the Penitentiary. Four other men, for 
participating in the same fight, were sentenced to 
one and two months each to the same prison. 

Town Meetings. 

Now is the time, at March and April town 
meetings, to bring up the subject of better roads, 
drinking-troughs and guide-boards. 


CHEERING Worps.—A friend to whom we had 
sent a package of back numbers of our paper, 
says: 

“Thanks, many thanks! They will brighten 
our school, and shall be sent from Maine to Ari- 
zona, carrying promptings of goodness, benefi- 
cence, Christianity to many hearts.” 


2 
or 


Wuek: there is much light the shadow is deep. 


Models of Humane Inventions Wanted. 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
[Republished from our February paper.] 

In order to show the progress of humane senti- 
ments in regard to the treatment of animals, we 
propose to introduce into the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, models of such inventions as are calculated to 
relieve animals from suffering. 

We therefore request inventors, or owners of 
such inventions, to send models to our office, on or 
before April 15, with such description as may seem 
necessary. 

These will include horse and ox harness—col- 
lars, bits and substitute; bridles; breastplates ; 
horse-shoes ; coops; bird-houses ; interfering and 
other pads; whiffletrees; and any other parts of 
harness or vehicle which contribute to the relief 
of animals; cattle-cars; calf-racks; in fact, any- 
thing which fitly represents the idea that animals 
should not be subjected to unnecessary suffering. 

These models should be as small as they can be, 
and fairly express their intended use. An early 
notice should be sent us of an intention to exhibit. 


Broad-Rimmed Wheels. 

Last year a petition was presented to the legis- 
lature, reading as follows: 

“The undersigned believe that by the use of 
wheels with narrow fellies the roads in this Com- 
monwealth are kept in bad condition and occasion 
great expense. 

“They therefore ask, that a law may be passed, 
requiring the use of broad-rimmed wheels by 
heavy-loaded teams, on the roads of the State, the 
same to be graduated by the size of team or the 
weight of carriage used. The law to act prospect- 
ively.” 

It has been proposed to agitate the matter again, 
and if successful it would be a mercy to animals 
as well as men. 


Extract from an Agent’s Report. 

“T have obliged sportsmen in this vicinity to sub- 
stitute the target for live fowls at their shooting- 
matches. The condition of our dumb animals in 
this county has been much improved since the 
influence of our society has been so sensibly felt. 
I think that the publications emanating from the 
Boston office has done the larger part of this good 


work.” 
4+@> 


Cock and Dog Fighting. 

A bill prepared by our Society is now going 
through the legislature, which, if successful, will 
more effectually prevent the above-named crimes. 
We shall publish the law when enacted. 

Mr. ANGELL lectured, February 13, before the 
“Young Men’s Christian Union,” Boston, on the 
“Prevention of Crime.” Also, February 27, at 
Northampton, and on February 18 before the 
Chelsea High and Grammar Schools, on * Kind- 
ness to Animals.” In Mr. Angell’s new lecture 
on the “ Prevention of Crime,” he has not forgotten 
“crime against animals.” 


4@> 


FRANK M. tells us of a pet dog, Old Ned, thirteen 
years of age, who has become crippled by age, but 
who is taken better care of than many old people. 
He is provided with a cushioned chair, behind the 
sitting-room stove, and is lifted into it, if unable 
to leap up. His owner and family appreciate his 
past fidelity, and recognize it by kind attention. 


Improved Stables. ad 
Many men who love horses, and mean to be 


kind to them, do not seem to understand that ° 


neglect of sanitary matters in the construction of 
their stables has an important bearing on the 
comfort, health and usefulness of their animals. 
Ventilation is little thought of, and regularity in 
feeding and watering is not properly appreciated. 
There is as much difference in the physical com- 
fort of the hbrses in different stables, as between 
the residents of the best appointed house in Mas- 
sachusetts and the poorest shanty. We are glad, 
however, to find an increased thoughtfulness in 
this matter. 

A recent visit to the “Home Club Stable,” 44 
Joy Street, gave us an opportunity to see a con- 
venient and comfortable establishment, where 
every effort seems to have been made to promote 
the well-being of the animals. It has twenty- 
seven stalls, of good width and length, with venti- 
lators in each stall, in addition to a large central 
ventilator, running to and through the roof. The 
stalls have no feed-boxes or racks, all the grain 
and hay being placed on the floor, which gives the 
animal a natural position when feeding. The 
stalls are neatly arranged for drainage and other 
couveniences, and are abundantly supplied with 
bedding, day and night. There are spouts and 
conductors to carry the grain and hay from the 
loft to the stalls, speaking-tubes, bells, elevators, 
closets, harness-room, gas and water in all parts 
of the building, and improved conveniences for 
washing carriages and harnesses. The stalls are 
on the second floor. The run is covered with 
scraps of leather, instead of tan, as is usual, being 
more durable, and creating no dust. 

Suitable offices are provided for lady and gen- 
tlemen patrons, and for the manager, N. E. Nims; 
in fact, there seems to be a recognition of the idea 
that animals have rights which men are bound to 
respect, and that conveniences are as much in 
place in a stable as in a home. We hope there 
are many other stables in Massachusetts as neat 
and convenient as this, and that their number will 
increase every year. 


THE proposed amendments to the U. S. Law on 
transportation, have passed the Senate, and we 
trust, will soon pass the House and become a law. 


4@> 


Tue Royal Commission on vivisection, appointed 
in England several months since, will report at 


the present session of Parliament. 
A CORRESPONDENT reports a cat, which, to gain 


admittance to the house, raps at the door several 
times with the joint of her hind leg, and repeats 
the knocking, if not admitted. 


A New Suggestion. 

During the recent session of the Board of Agri- 
culture in Concord, the question was often ask X 
why the Agricultural College did not give veter!- 
nary science, and the diseases of our domestic 
animals more attention, and even establish a pro- 
fessorship. Rev. Dr. Smith, president of the col- 
lege, manifested a deep interest in the matter, and 
gave the assurance that it would be very gratifying 
to him and the friends of the college to employ a 
teacher, provided it had the pecuniary ability. 
Many farmers expressed the hope that means 
might be found to meet this demand, and that the 
instructor in the science should also be made State 
inspector of diseases of animals.—Bulletin of 
State Board of Agriculture N. H. 
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Extract from an Agent’s Report. 
The past quarter has been void of prosecutions 


’ or anything beyond the usual amount of counsel 


and advice to drivers and owners, which I give 
whenever and wherever I see the need of it, and 
which is usually received civilly, if nothing more, 
without any display of authority. This preventive 
course works well. I find check-reins, against 
which J am especially hostile, are generally much 
looser than some time ago. 

Wherever I go, I make it a rule to speak for the 
dumb animals whenever I see need, and I think 
if all agents would make a practice of dropping 
“words in season,” much sutfering and cruelty 
would be prevented. A great deal of this is the 
result of ignorance or thoughtlessness, even if 
there is a good deal of out-and-out brutality, and 
some who take delight in torturing. 

The great regret, on the part of all who know 
and appreciate the work and aim of our Society, 
is that it cannot do more. What it does, is ad- 
mitted by all fair minds. 

We of the present generation may not see the 
grand result, but can lay a foundation upon which 
those who come altvr us can build a substantial 
structure. 

My children—three boys and one girl—are 
valuable helps. ‘They are “ posted,” and always 
“down on” bird-nesting, cat-worrying, and such 
like sport of the rising generation. Have pre- 
vented much of it by saying “Tl tell father, he’s 
a cruelty-to-animals, and he'll be after you.” 

Birds and the Weather, 


Among the phenomena of this remarkably mild 
winter there is one which seems well worth re- 
cording, since it is, so far as my own observation 

oes, Without precedent. A number of night- 
erons (ardea nycticoraz) have not yet migrated 
to the southward. According to Nuttall, a very 
careful observer, these birds generally leave us 
about the middle or toward the end of October. 
This accords with my own experience, though I 
have once seen them so late as the 15th Novem- 
ber. What makes the fact of their stay more sur- 
prising is that the coldest weather of the winter 
came in November, and that Charles River (their 
feeding-ground) has been twice, and in our neigh- 
borhood four times, wholly closed with ice. It 
should seem from this that these birds are not 
without some skill in meteorological prognostica- 
tion. I have seen them every evening up to the 
12th of February. ‘The largest number I have 
counted is eight, though there are no doubt 

more.—J. ft. L., in Daily Advertiser. 

Swine Susceptible to Kind Treatment, 

John C. Dillon, Farm Superintendent of the 
Agricultural College, gives, in the “ Ploughman,” 
along account of a Chester pig called “ Marmion” 
which, as Mr. D. says, “ under the influence of kind 
treatment, developed those faculties which swine 
undoubtedly possess, but which are little prized 
and rarely cultivated ; viz., a remarkable docility, 
Sagacity, and affectionate regard for those whom 
he looked on as his friends. He would always 
greet me with a gruff but cordial welcome, seemed 
pleased to have me open his mouth and exhibit his 
great tusks; and whenever his services were re- 
quired, I had only to say, ‘* Come, Marmion,” and 
he would leave his mates, and follow me wherever 
I chose to lead. When killed he weighed 1,020 
pounds.” 


Royal Sport! 
It is said that Sir Jung Bhadorr,-in India, has a 
splendid royal Bengal tiger in training, to be shot 


by the prince. It is being carefully fed and 
groomed. 


Ir is our prerogative to command ourselves, 
hot events ; not contend with the inevitable, while 
We neglect the possible. 


Pittsburg Society. 


This is a live organization, and its superintend- 
ent, Zadok Street, is a worker. The annual meet- 
ing took place in January at the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The super- 
intendent made a report, with the history of the 
society, and a detailed account of its work. Since 
its organization, a little more than a year ago, 
1,623 cases had been investigated and 122 arrests 
had been made, resulting in 118 convictions. The 
report discusses street-car companies, fruit and 
vegetable vendors, old horse markets, badly ven- 
tilated stables, diseased cows, butchering, dog and 
cock fights, galled horses, transportation of stock, 
and inet meats. A sermon had been preached, 
and the work of the society had been appreciated 
by the public generally. 

A resolution of thanks to the superintendent 
was unanimously adopted. 

There were present at the meeting, Samuel J. 
Levick, Esq., secretary of the state society, Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs. Caroline E. White, president, and 
Miss Adele Biddle, one of the directors of the 
“ Woman’s Branch.” 

Mr. Levick, in his remarks, spoke of the prog- 
ress of the cause in Europe and this country 
since its origin in London, fifty years ago, and 
urged the importance of awakening the young to 
an interest in the power of kindness. 

Mrs. White said that she desired particularly to 
speak of woman’s part in this work, the educating 
of children to kindness. It is hard to advance this 
work with men, but what great good can we not 
do with children? It is surprising how negligent 
parents are in this matter. They do not think of 
the wrong of cruelty practised by children and of 
the harm it leads them to. Mrs. White read ex- 
tracts from reports of foreign societies, showing 
the attention paid to the school children in these 
matters. She gave some idea of the work of the 
Woman’s Branch in the schools of Philadelphia. 
Little printed slips, with verses relating to kind- 
ness to animals, were distributed. Books were 
given to teachers, who would read them to their 
scholars. Prizes were given in various schools 
for the best essays on the subject of kindness to 
animals. Societies have been organized in the 
grammar schools, and they have their officers, and 
are known by the banners and — they carry, 
such as the “ Gold banner boys,” the “ Blue ban- 
ner boys,” etc. They have their regular meetings, 
and are presided over by the gentlemen principals 
of the respective schools. To make the boys 
interested in their societies, a drill was arranged, 
and thus they are physically benefited. 

Prof. L. H. Eaton made a short and spirited 
address upon the subject, and moved a vote of 
thanks to the ladies, and Mr. Levick, who came all 
the way from Philadelphia to attend the meeting. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

After some discussion on the question of cattle 
transportation, the meeting adjourned. 


Educated Wild Ducks. 


W. H. Jardine, who has charge of W. O. Hall’s 
shooting demesne at Point Mouliere, Mich., has 
edueated five wild ducks to an extraordinary 
degree. They are allowed to roam at will, and 
will come at the call of their teacher when he is 
ready to start for the shooting-grounds, either 
riding at the bow of the boat or swiftly gliding 
at its side. Arrived at the marshes, they are 
posted as decoys, while the hunters conceal them- 
selves in the “ monitor,” or otherwise get out of 
sight. Thencommences the fun. A single passing 
duck, or a greater number, as the case may be, 
attracted by the industrious motions of the decoys, 
come tumbling down to join in the splashing, and 
receive the fire of the hunters. If successful, 
every one of the five stands up, duck fashion, in 
the water, shakes its wings, and with its “ cah- 
cah-cah,” testifies appreciation of the sport. At 
the conclusion of the day’s sport they fly home- 
ward, or ride on the bow of the skiff, as directed 
by Mr. Jardine. He has been offered fabulous 
sums for the decoys, but money cannot buy them. 


CASES INVESTIGATED 


By OFFICE AGENTS IN FEBRUARY. 

Whole number of complaints, 105; viz., Overloading, 7; overs 
driving, 1; beating, 5; driving when lame and gailed, 23; fail- 
ing to provide proper food and shelter, 20; torturing, 9; defect- 
ive streets, 2; general cruelty, 38. 

Remedied without prosecution, 41; not substantiated, 29; not 
found, 5; under investigation, 5; pr d, 11; icted, 7; 
pending trial, 2; warnings issued, 33. 

Animals killed, 10; temporarily taken from work, 15. 


FINeEs. 
Justices’ Courts.— Westfield, $5; Enfield, $10; Waltham (paid 
at H. of C.), $15. . 
District Court.—Central, Worcester, $20. 
Municipal Court.—Charlestown District, $10. 


RECEIPTS BY THE SOCIETY THIS MONTH. 


[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column, with the names, so far as known, 
of the persons giving or paying the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged in this col- 
umn, — will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 
case they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors are 
requested to send names or initials with their donations. ] 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. A. 8S. Spencer, 82; “Johnny,” $5; Mrs. Brown, $1; 
Edward Sargent, $1; Oliver Sylvester, $1; Miss Ann E. Part- 
ridge, $1; Edward Flint, $1; Mrs. Dexter Knight, $1; Mrs. E. 
H. Flint, $5; Miss Maria V. Rogers, $1; Henry T. Rogers, $1; 
Augustus Story, $10; Mrs. M. O. Johnson, $10; Mrs. M. Mc- 
Glashan, $5; 8. R. Urbino, $1; Mrs. 8. R. Urbino, $1; Miss 
Lucy Shaw, $50; Mrs. Henry Edwards, $10; Mixs Susan Dorr, 
$10; J. E. Peasley, $1; Mrs. J. Sullivan Warren, $20; C. L. 
Hey wood, $10. 

SuBSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

William P. Avis, Mrs. Isaac Hatch, L. F. Billings, Pierce 
Hooper, E. P. Emerson, Mrs. A. 8. Spencer, W. P. Breed, Miss 
Grace G. Cowing, Mrs. Lee, Darius Putnam, A. B. Almon, Miss 
Juliet W. Robinson, G. Felix Matthes, Mrs. Mary Pynchon, 
Mrs. Jane Hale, H. Vandine, Eli W. Smith, Mrs. Louisa Hitch. 
cock, Walter Crafts, Mrs. R. Pierce, Samuel Warner, Mra. 
James B. Dow, Mrs. A. C. Thayer, ‘Scarlet Banner Boys’ 
pag oi Philadelphia; C. W. Jones, $50; Miss Adele Biddle, 
$5; Theodore D. Weld, $2. 

ENGLISH MAGAZINES, 60 CENTS EACH. 

Mrs. Wm. L. Johnson, Miss Esther H. Ward,—$1.20. 

[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
Scatter your Di t. 

Please use the inclosed sum to aid in circulat- 
ing the publications of your society. I feel a deep 
interest in the work, and will gladly help the good 
cause. I wish I could increase my donation a 
hundred-fold. I am glad to see in “Our Dumb 
Animals” a protest against the use of the new 
check-rein now coming into fashion. I have seen 
a number of cases in which the suffering of the 
horse was so apparent that none but the most 
careless could fail to notice it. How people can 
ride at their ease, while their horse is so uncom- 
fortable is a mystery tome. They must be either 
very heartless or very ignorant and unobserving, 
T trust you will continue to protest against that 
and every other form of cruelty, and I wish your 
publications could be scattered broadcast over the 


and. 

May God bless you in your endeavors to lessen 
the sufferings of His creatures. J. P.M. 

In London is an association for the erection of 
drinking fountains. From the last report, just 
published, it appears that they have put up more 
than three hundred fountains in the metropolis, at 
which about three hundred thousand persons 
drank during the year. More than eight thousand 
have been known to drink at one fountain in a 
single day, as well as twelve hundred horses, 
besides oxen, sheep and dogs. In some instances, 
the committee have to pay as much as $150 a year 
for water at one trough, and the annual expenses 
for repairs, etc., amount to about $15,000. 

Wuat right have we to suppose that the prin- 
ciple of life (call it soul, or spirit, or whatever else 
= like) was made by God for annihilation? It 

as not about it anything material containing the 
seeds of corruption, and why should we suppose 
that it must come to an end? 

Can there be any real doubt that all animals 
were made for the promotion of the glory of God? 
Why, then, should we think that they are to 
promote it only in this life? 


EXAMPLE is the softest and least invidious way 
of commanding. 
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Children’s Department. 


WHISK AND HIS FRIENDS, 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Brownie took the Train. 


Whisk and His Friends. 

“ Whisk” was a cat, which, 
having been caught in a trap, 
that broke its leg, was found 
by George, a groom for Mr. 
Lewisham, taken home, his 
leg splintered, and kindly 
eared for. Atter its recov- 
ery, “ Whisk” was kept in 
George’s room in the stable. 

George had other pets, a 
lark and a dove, and during 
a severely cold winter, a 
robin came to the window for 
crumbs. He soon hopped in, 
and Whisk, seeing his mas- 
ter’s kindness to all the birds, 
seemed to understand that 
he must not molest them. 
So George called them his 
“Happy Family,” and they 
were olten seen as you see 
them in the picture—From 
“ Our Four-Footed Friends,” 
published by 8S. Partridge & 
Co., London. 


[For Our Dumb Animals. 
The Flying Fish. 

One pleasant, sunny day, I 
was sitting on the deck of a 
ship that was sailing along 
the edge of that warm, ocean- 
river, the Gulf Stream. Soon 
the water was tossed about at 
a oo rate, and a poor little 
fish flew out of the water and 
landed on the deck in trying 
to escape from another very 
ugly looking fish called the 
dorado. This small fish has 
its fins very much lengthened, 
and form a kind of wings. 
They are very thin and gauzy 
—very delicate, and become 
dry very quick, and then are 
of no use. This fish tries to 
escape its enemy by swim- 
ming, but when liable to be 
caught, flies into the air,where 
there are great birds some- 
times ready to eat it. So the 
poor thing has a hard time,— 
enemies on every side. When 
the sun shoue upon its wings 
and body it showed many fine 


‘ 
“ 
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Brownie came of a black 
and-tan family, but was him- 
seif almost entirely brown; 
hence was called “ Brownie.” 
He was a great pet with his 
owner, a lady, and one day 
was taken on a railway ex- 
cursion to a village about 
eight miles from the city. 
On arrival, Brownie trotted 
up the street after his mis- 
tress, who stopped at a house, 
and becoming interested in 
other matters, quite forgot 
her little dog. After some 
time he was missed, and no 
calling or whistling brought 
him from any part of the 
house or street. His mistress 
thought there was no other 
course but to advertise for 
him, and she turned home- 
ward, quite depressed at 
Brownie’s loss. When she 
reached the depot in the city, 
she found that Brownie had 
arrived alone by an earlier 
train, and had been locked 
up by a railroad official to 
await a claimant. When 
brought out he seemed quite 
uncertain as to whether he 
had done the right thing or 
not, for he came forward in 
a crawling sort of way, as 
dogs do when filled with 
mingled joy and remorse; 
but his reception soon re- 
assured him as to the pro- 
priety of his conduct. No 
doubt, as soon as he missed 
his owner, it occurred to him 
that the surest way to find 
her was to return to the point 
from which they had started. 
He accordingly returned to 
the station and took his seat 
in the cars; for the conductor 
reported that he had seen 
Brownie sitting demurely 
alongside of a_ gentleman, 
and supposed that he be- 
longed to him. It was not 
until they reached the city 
that the dog was found to be 
without a master. Probably 
Brownie thought it safer to 


colors. After looking at it 
a while,-I threw it into its ocean 
home, the sea, hoping that no great 
dorado would ever catch it. 

Dear boys and girls, never take the 
life of any creature, without some 
ood reason; for they enjoy their 
ives, in their own way, as much as 
you do yours. H. 


A Cat Intelligence Office. 

Kitty Camp, living near North- 
brook, Chester County, says the 
“West Chester News,” keeps an in- 
telligence office for cats, and many a 
kit escapes a watery grave through 
her agency. She has rather more 
orders than she can fill at present. 
There are those who say there is no 
such thing as disinterested benevo- 
lence. How, then, will they explain 
the conduct of this humble woman, 
who, without pecuniary reward, is 
devoted to her mission, and finds 
ample recompense in furnishing good 
homes for the vagabond or surplus 
eats of the neighborhood ? 


Piccola. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Poor, sweet Piccola! did you hear 

What happened to Piccola, children dear ? 
’Tis seldom Fortune such favor grants 

As fell to this little maid of France. 


’T was Christmas-time,and her parents poor 
Could hardly drive the wolf from the door, 
Striving with poverty’s patient pain 

Only to live till summer again. 


No gifts for Piccola! sad were they 

When dawned the morning of Christmas- 
day ; 

Their little darling no joy might stir; 

St. Nicholas nothing would bring to her! 


But Piccola never doubted at all 

That something beautiful must befall 
Every child upon Christinas-day, 

And so she slept till the dawn was gray. 


And full of faith, when at last she woke, 

She stole to her shoe as the morning broke ; 
Such sounds ot gladness filled all the air, 
’Twas plain St. Nicholas had been there! 


In rushed Piccola sweet, half wild— 
Never was seen such a joyful child. 


| “See what the good saint brought!” she 


cried, 
And mother and father must peep inside. 


Now such a story who ever heard ? 
There was a little shivering bird! 

A sparrow, that in at the window flew, 
Had crept into Piccola’s tiny shoe! 


“ How good poor Piccola must have been!” 
She cried, as happy as any queen, 
While the starving sparrow she fed and 
warmed, 
And danced with rapture, she was so 
charmed. 


Children, this story I tell to you, 
Of Piccola sweet and her bird, is true. 
In the far-off land of France, they say, 
Still do they live to this very day. 
—St. Nicholas. 


Once, when dog “Jack” was on 
board one of the Cardiff steamers, he 
had gone out on one of his wander- 
ings at Cardiff, and on his return to 
the docks found he was too late for 
the packet. Instead of waiting, on 
this occasion, he walked to Newport, 
a distance of twelve miles, took his 
passage on board one of the Newport 
boats, and joined his own steamer 
again the next day in Bristol. 


seem to be under human pro- 
tection than to be travelling inde- 
pendently! At any rate, he gained a 
reputation for considerable — 
by being able to take such good care 
of himself and to get a free passage 
on the railroad at the age of two! * 

The Fly and the Bee. 

A fly once said to a bee: “Tell 
me, my friend, how it is that no one 
pursues and torments you as they do 
me? I have to protect my little life 
from every one; but you fly about in 
the air gathering honey unforbidden 
from the flowers. If I venture to put 
out my trunk to reach a crust of 
bread, or perchance to dip into some 
more dainty dish, death threatens 
me on the spot. I think if I could 
sting, and thus take vengeance on my 
foes as you can, that I should be leit 
in peace.” 

Krxp words and bright smiles are 
worth moe tian great speech or 
rich gifts. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Mrs. Dick’s Affection. 
The rector formerly of Christ Church, Bar- 
badoes, West Indies, thus writes: 


The neighborhood abounds in sparrows. Being 
alone at the time, many of them struck up an 
acquaintance with me, and were among the first 
to make their appearance at the breaktast table. 
One of them, however, more familiar than the - 
rest, seemed determined that I should adopt it as 
a pet. By degrees I induced it to pick bread- 
crumbs out of my hand. Our acquaintance grad- 
ually matured into unsuspecting friendship, and 
ended at last in positive love. 

Every day the sparrow was my constant com- 
panion. If I was in my study, it was there. If I 
was reading in the drawing-room, it was perched 
on the tip of my boot. If I did not rise by 
daylight, it would come in at the window, left open 
purposely for its convenience, and flutter upon my 
body, begging, as it were, that I would attend to 
its early wants. 

I missed the bird for a while, and grieved, 
thinking that it had fallen a prey to some vora- 
cious cat, or the gunshot of some wayfaring 
traveller. Every day I went to the accustomed 
window and called it, but no “ Dick” appeared. 
After an absence of some weeks, I one morning 
observed three sparrows flying directly towards 
me. I held out my hand as usual, and they 
alighted on the palm of it. To my agreeable 
surprise, there was Mrs. Dick with two well- 
fledged olive-branches, which were handed over 
to me for adoption. 

Mrs. Dick resolved to build her nest another 
time nearer home, and repeatedly came tu me 
with a straw in her beak, evidently hoping that I 
would be her assistant-architect. Finding that I 
declined the task, she selected a rose-tree, which I 
could easily touch from my bedroom window, and 
there entwining three of the tallest branches, she 
built (as birds only can build) a beautiful nest. 
From this time she continued to commit her 
fledgelings, as a matter of course, to my care. 

But here comes the climax. The time drew 
near for me to leave and to join my family in 
England. It seemed as if my sparrow, by instinct, 
amounting almost to reason, suspected my move- 
ments. Perhaps there was something lonely and 
strange in the appearance of the rectory, the 
greater portion of the furniture having been 
removed; but be it what it may, Mrs. Dick, 
although she lived unfettered in the trees, would 
scarce quit my presence, and mirabile diciu, on 
returning home one moonlight night, I found the 
loving bird sleeping like a peaceful infant on my 
pillow.: On approaching it flew upon the top of 
the wardrobe, and there it remained all the night. 

The character of Mrs. Dick was well known, 
and numerous visitors (among whom I may 
mention the name of Bishop Mitchinson) often 
witnessed the influence I had over the sparrow 
tribe, especially over the one that appeared to 
sorrow most of all at my departure. 1 won them 
by gentleness and kindness, and my reward was 
ample. 

What a moral for man! What an example for 
the cultivation of domestic love and affection do 
we find in these tiny creatures of the feathered 
tace, not one of which falls to the ground without 
the knowledge of our Heavenly Father !—London 
Spectator. 


Free Drinking - Fountains. 

We mentioned some time ago, that Senator 
Warfel, on behalf of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, had ordered four 
a drinking-fountains to be erected in as a 

ifferent parts of the city. They have arrived, 
and are very fine specimens of work. They will 
be erected in the following places: One at the 
corner of Manor and Strawberry streets, in front 
of the Forest property; one at the corner of 
Strawberry lt Middle streets, on Mrs. Plitts’ 
property ; one on East King Street, on the prop- 
erty of the Misses Price; and one on James Street, 
near North Queen, on the Grace Lutheran church 
property.—Lancaster (Pa.) Express. 


Little Gustava. 
Little Gustava sits in the sun, 
Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 
From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 
For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap, 

And a little green bow] she holds in her lap, 

Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
“Ha! ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 
With her little pink nose, and she mews, “ What’s that?” 
Gustava feeds her,—she begs for more; 
And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
“Good-day !” cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen. 

There comes a rush and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet: 
“Welcome!” cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs,— 

But who is this through the doorway comes ? 

Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 

Looks in her face, and his fanny tail wags: 
“Ha! ha!” laughs little Gustava. 


“You want some breakfast, too?” and down 
She sets her bow] on the brick floor brown; 
And little dog Rags drinks up her milk, 
While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk. 
“Dear Rags!” says little Gustava. 


Waiting without stood sparrow and crow, 

Cooling their feet in the melting snow: 

“ Won’t you come in, good folk ?” she cried. 

But they were too bashful, and stayed outside, 
Though “ Pray come in!” cried Gustava. 


So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 

With doves and biddy and dog and cat. 

And her mother come to the open house-door : 

“Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 
My merry little Gustava!” 


Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves. 
The shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 
And, O! her breakfast is sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava! 
—St. Nicholas. 


or 


Kitten and Woodpecker. 


A little girl living at No. 200 Silver Street, 
South Boston, found a lame kitten near her house, 
last May, and carried it home, where it became a 
pet. Soon after a fledgeling woodpecker also 
found shelter there. ‘The bird was uncaged daily 
for a bath. This ablution the kitten viewed 
askance, but growing bold with familiarity ma- 
neeuvred one day to make a spring at birdie, when, 
with feathers all on end, the latter struck at the 
kitten with its wing and bill. This was repeated 
occasionally, until kittie received a lesson of 
restraint and patience arising from a fear of 
punishment. The bird and kitten live at present 
on amicable terms, eating and drinking together 
with that polite and respectful demeanor which 
should characterize family relationship.—TZrav- 
eller. 


THE body of the boy who was drowned at 
Springfield, Mass., lately, was recovered through 
the sagacity of a dog that was near the mill-pond 
when the little fellow was drowned. No person 
had seen the boy at the pond, and search was 
made for him in every other direction. The dog 
coaxed so hard for them to go in that direction, 
that at last suspicion was aroused that the child 
might have been drowned, and the water in the 
pond was drawn off, and the body found. 


Stable and Farm. 


Spoiling Horses’ Feet. 


There are many ways by which the horse’s foot 
poe 4 be spoiled, if we are to credit all that is said 
and written on the subject. One says at once, 
when looking at a foot that shows signs of disease: 
“Been fed when heated, or, drank too much cold 
water.” Another, “Stood on a hard floor too 
much—ought to have clay in his stall; another, 
“Eat too much meal—oats are better for horse— 
meal too heating ;” but the genuine horseman at 
once exclaims, “ He’s seen some thunder,” which 
means in ordinary English ‘hard drawing.” . . . 

It is almost impossible to get a horse shod with- 
out having the frog cut away. All veterinary 
surgeons, all leading blacksmiths, agree that the 
frog should not be pared one particle, not even 
trimmed. No matter how pliable and soft the frog 
is, cut it away smooth on all sides, and in two 
days it will be dry and hard as a chip. You 
might as well cut all the leaves off trees and 
expect them to flourish, as to pare away the frog 
and have a healthy foot. The rough spongy part 
of the frog is to the foot what leaves are to the 
tree—the lungs. 


Management of Horses. 

Feed liberally, work steadily, and clean thor- 
oughly, is my motto in the management of horses. 
My great trouble is to have the horses rubbed dry 
and clean before leaving them for the night. 
Where horses are worked six days in the week, 
thorough grooming is absolutely essential to their 
health. The more highly they are fed the more 
important it is to clean them. Most men use the 
currycomb too much, and the whisk and brush too 
little. Ido not myself insist upon it, but I believe 
it would pay always to take the whole harness 
from the horses when put in the stable at noon, 
and rub them dry, washing the shoulders with 
cold water, afterwards thoroughly drying them 
with a cloth. I question if one farmer in a hun- 
dred duly appreciates how much he loses from 
having poor horses, and in not keeping them in 
vigorous health, and in condition to do a maximum 
day’s work.— American Agriculturist. 

Cruel Butchering of Swine. 


Hogs are bred and kept for the use of man; 
“born to be brawned and baconized”; and this 
being conceded, it is clearly expedient that the 
should be so treated, operated upon and Dateliened, 
that their flesh shall be most nutritious and palat- 
able. But I do feel savage to see a poor creature 
made to suffer a score of deaths through the blun- 
dering stupidity of his murderers; and, even 
where I can prevent unnecessary violence, I dis- 
like to see a dozen heroic spirits burning for a 
chance to give a kick or a blow to a defenceless 
animal who is being tortured or killed for no 
crime but his utility.—J. C. Dillon. 


A TOTAL of 3,050 horses were exported from 
England during the past year, of which 258 were 
sent to Germany, 652 to Holland, 545 to Belgium, 
1,238 to France, and 357 to other countries. The 
value of horses exported from the United Kingdom 
in the last eight months was £173,982, against 
£136,819 in the preceding year. To France, this 
year, horses to the value of £63,401, and in 1874 
£43,606, were sent. 


For cramps in horses, an exchange recommends 
the rubbing of the affected parts with a wisp of 
hay for ten minutes as beneficial; and should 
friction alone not remove the tendency to cramp, 
the parts affected should be rubbed occasionally 
with a solution of camphor and olive-oil, in the 
the proportion of one part of camphor to four of 
olive-oil. 


NEVER be cast down by trifles. If a spider 
break his web twenty times, twenty times will he 
mend it again. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Cruelty by Butchers. 


It is a common custom with butchers in New 
England to gather calves and lambs on one fore- 
noon, carry them to their slaughter-houses, and 
having kept them penned up without food and 
drink till the next day, then, at the end of twenty 
or thirty hours, to kill. 

An analysis of the above fact is needed to show 
how truly horrible it is. The animals are young 
and growing, thus conditioned to feel the pangs of 
hunger more severely than at a later age. But it 
is not hunger alone they feel. Thirst,a much more 
unendurable pain, tortures them at the same time. 
But the whole evil is not thus stated. Before tiey 
are taken from their homes calves are invariably 
bled. [Often, but not invariably.—Ep. O. D. A. 
The loss of blood in any animal increases its 
thirst very greatly. After being bled it is, in the 
summer time, taken from its cool and shady pen, 
and in a crowded rack often carried miles and for 
hours in the hot sun to the crowded pen of the 
slaughter-house, there to be hot and irritated and 
frightened till its agony of thirst supplies a new 
horror. In the winter time its loss of blood 
renders the poor wretch far more susceptible to 
cold, and its sufferings in that direction are piteous. 
But dreadful as all this is, it is not all. The smell 
of blood and offal causes great distress to all 
herbivorous animals. In the slaughter-houses this 
additional misery is inflicted upon the poor 
wretches. The sad bleatings of pain and terror 
that go up all night and day from our slaughter- 
houses in the twenty-four hours preceding the 
butchering of calves is truly dreadful. 

Then the general method of killing sheep, calves 
and hogs is a stain upon our civilization. The 
true way is to strike one well-aimed blow upon 
the creature’s head, ending all sensibility in an 
instant, and then to take away its blood. Instead 
of that, the calf or sheep is hauled up alive by its 
hind legs, right over pools of blood, and its throat 
cut while in full consciousness. I the butchering 
of hogs the matter is still worse, because it is not 
always sure that the knife will hit the right spot. 
I have seen a hog killed by a practised butcher 
suffer excruciatingly for many minutes because 
the knife had not struck the point intended. Had 
the animal been first deprived of consciousness by 
a blow it would have known no pain. 

You may answer,“ Appeal to the law.” I reply, 
public opinion has not yet been aroused to effli- 
ciently enforce the law.—Corr. Boston Herald. 


[But our agents will enforce the law, if intentional 
cruelty can be shown. We hope that our agents, 
in country towns, will interview the butchers 
wherever the cruelties are practised as above 
described.—Eb.] 


The Smyrna Whip. 

Very many years ago, when I was serving in 
one of H. M. ships at Smyrna, I remember my 
gratification at seeing the gentle method there 
adopted by the residents for urging on their 
donkeys—much employed by them in going 
between their country residences and their various 
offices and “establishments” in that important 
mercantile town. 

Nor stick, nor whip, nor goad, nor spur was 
ever thought of, but simply a small light iron rod 
about fifteen inches long, having an “eye” or loop 
at one end, and three or four small rings of the 
same metal attached thereto. These, shaken close 
to the animal’s ear, made him again shake his 
aural appendages and go ahead forthwith. Let 
any of your readers try the experiment with a 
bunch of keys at the end of a small stick, and they 
will feel inclined, with me, to urge the general 
adoption of the “Smyrna whip” throughout the 
length and breadth of the land.—I am, sir, yours, 
&c., La Toucue (Commander R. N.)— 
Animal World. 


or 


A REALLY great man is known by three signs— 
generosity in the design, humanity in the execu- 
tion, moderation in success. 


The Wild Duck’s Pretence. 


The Duke of Argyle, in a recent article, claims 
something more than instinct for the duck de- 
scribed in the following extract: “In walking 
along the side of a river with overhanging banks, 
I came suddenly on a common wild duck, whose 
young were just out. Springing from under the 
bank she fluttered out into the stream with loud 
cries and with all the struggles to escape of a 
helplessly wounded bird. . The labored 
and half-convulsive flapping of the wings, the 
wriggling of the body, the straining of the neck, 
and the whole expression of painful and abortive 
effort, were really admirable. When her strug- 
gles had carried her a considerable distance, and 
she saw that they produced no effect in tempting 
us to follow, she made resounding flaps upon the 
surface of the water, to secure that attention to 
herself which it was the great object of the ma- 
neeuvre to attract. Then, rising suddenly in the 
air, she made a great circle round us, and return- 
ing to the spot, renewed her endeavors as before. 
. . . Ifwenow examine, in the light of our own 
reason, all the elements of knowledge or of intel- 
lectual perception upon which the instinct of the 


wild duck is based, and all of which, as existing . 


somewhere, he undoubtedly reflects, we shall soon 
see how varied and extensive these elements of 
knowledge are. First, there is the knowledge 
that the cause of the alarm is a carnivorous ani- 
mal. On this fundamental point no creature is 
ever deceived. The youngest chick knows a 
hawk, and the dreadful form fills it with instant 
terror. Next, there is the knowledge that dogs 
and other carnivorous quadrupeds have the sense 
of smell, as an additional element of danger to 
the creatures on which they prey. Next, there is 
the knowledge that the dog, not being itself a 
flying animal, has sense enough not to attempt 
the pursuit of prey which can avail itself of this 
sure and easy method of escape. Next, there is 
the conclusion from all this knowledge, that if the 
dog is to be induced to chase it, it must be led to 
suppose that the power of flight has been some- 
how lost. And then there is the farther conclu- 
sion that this can only be done by such an accu- 
rate imitation of a disabled bird as shall deceive 
the enemy into a belief in the possibility of cap- 
ture. And lastly, there are all the powers of 
memory and the qualities of imagination which 
enable good acting to be performed. All this 
reasoning and all this knowledge is certainly in- 
volved in the action of the bird-mother, just as 
certainly as reasoning and knowledge of a much 
profounder kind is involved in the structure or 
adjustment of the organic machinery by which 
and through which the action is itself performed.” 


or 


Attempted Suicide by a Rooster. 
[This is a California story and we don’t like to 
vouch for it, but Thomas J. Roach of San Jose 
tells it.—Ep.] 


The story is to this effect: “He purchased, 
several months ago, a lot of fine cropple-crowns 
which he kept aloof from his less aristocratic 
fowls, in a small yard. The chief of his family 
was a large, black bird of an exceeding haughty 
disposition. He was monarch of all he surveyed 
till a week since, when Mr. Roach procured a 
white bird of the same breed and turned it into 
the yard among the cropple-crowns. The two 
male birds immediately joined battle, which, after 
a gallant display of courage by both contestants. 
resulted in the defeat of the black cropple. The 
unsuccessful bird took its defeat sorely to heart. 
In fact, life was no longer worth possessing since 
honor had departed. The bird was seen trying to 
kill itself with its own spurs. Not succeeding, it 
tried to jam its head under a gate, but also failed. 
It then flew upon a barrel half filled with rain- 
water, and after carefully surveying the situation 
plunged into the cask. Mr. Roach ran out, and 
found the bird with its wings closely folded to its 
side, its beak open and apparently endeavoring to 
repress the natural struggles at self-preservation.” 


How to Know the Age of a Horse. 


The colt is born with twelve grinders; when 
four front teeth have made their appearance, the 
colt is twelve days old, and when the next four 
come forth it is four weeks old. When the corner 
teeth appear, the colt is eight months old; when 
the latter have attained to the height of the front 
teeth,it is one year old. ‘The two-year old colt has 
the kernel (the substance in the middle of the 
tooth’s crown) ground out in all the front teeth. 
In the third year the middle front teeth are bein 
shifted, and when three years old, these are substi- 
tuted by the horse teeth. The next four teeth are 
shifted in the fourth year, and the corner teeth in 
the fifth. At six years, the kernel is worn out of 
the lower middle front teeth, and the bridle-teeth 
have now attained to their full growth. At seven 
years, a hook has been formed in the corner teeth 
of the upper jaw, the kernel of the teeth next at 
the middle is worn out, and the bridle-teeth begin 
to wear off. At eight years, the kernel is worn 
out of the lower front teeth, and begins to decrease 
in the middle upper front. In the ninth year, the 
kernel has wholly disappeared from the upper 
middle front teeth; the hook on the corner has 
increased in size, and the bridle-teeth lose their 
points. In the tenth year, the kernel is worn out 
of the teeth next to the middle front of the upper 
jaw; and in the eleventh year, the kernel Se 
entirely vanished from the corner teeth of the 
same jaw. At twelve years old, the crown of all 
the front teeth in the lower jaw has become trian- 
gular, and the bridle-teeth are much worn down. 
As the horse advances in age, the gums shrink 
away from the teeth, which, consequently, receive 
a long, narrow appearance, and their kernels have 
become metamorphosed into a darkish point, gray 
hairs increase in the forehead and over the eyes, 
and the chin assumes the form of an angle.— 
Journal of the Farm. 


Musical Dogs. 


We notice the arrival at Paris of a very curious 
company of artists, who will make their debut at 
the Folies-Bergére at the reopening of this estab- 
lishment. It is a quartette of dogs. Their 
master, an Austrian named Hans Tammer, has 
succeeded in making each one bark in two different 
tones. One gives the tones do and sol, another me 
and si, the third ra and la, the fourth fa and fa 
sharp. He makes them execute these in an almost 
perfect manner, touching them with a small 
riding-whip when he wishes them to begin. They 

ive the song of “ Riggoletto” and a refrain of a 

rerman waltz. We were present at one of the 
rehearsals yesterday morning, and nothing could 
be more amusing. 

This remarkable leader must have had wonderful 
patience in training his pupils.—Translated for 
“Our Dumb Animals” from “ Bulletin de la 
Société Protectrice a Paris.” 


THAT which especially distinguishes a high or- 
der of man from a low order of man, that which 
constitutes human goodness, human greatness, 
human nobleness—is surely not the degree of en- 
lightenment with which men pursue their own 

vantage; but it is self-forgetfulness ; it is self- 
sacrifice ; it is the disregard of personal pleasure, 
personal indulgence, personal advantage, remote 
or present, because some other line of conduct is 
more right.—Froude. 


or 


WHEN we wait for one particular hope, and will 
not be satisfied with any other, the whole force of 
ourselves bends toward it; we dictate to life and 
wrest its tendencies at every turn. But when the 
thing comes, when we have it, it may not be what 
we thought it would be. “ Whoever will save his 
life shall lose it.”"—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


“ Way do you show favor to your enemies in- 
stead of destroying them?” said a chieftain to the 
Emperor Sigismund. “Do I not destroy my 
enemies by making them my friends?” was the 
Emperor's noble reply. 
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